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{Continued from our last.] 


Mrs. Dawson coloured at this pas- 
sage; she would have given a trifle 
that she had not read it, but the wish 
was too late. Fanny fe't a degree of 


’ painful confusion, and bent her eyes 


to the ground; and William, mortified, 
thouga not abashed, said, rood hu- 
mouredly, “ Miss Dawson, it is to be 
hoped, will never have cause to be 
ashamed of her sister, or even blush 
for her brother-in law ; we shall move 
in avery different sphere of life.”— 
‘*] hope so,” said Fanny, artlessly — 
“ My daughter is easily dazzled by ex- 
ternal show, I perceive,’”’ observed 
Mrs. Dawson, “ but she means no 
harm; and, I hope, is as capable of 
appreciating the value of an honest 
heart as my Fanny” « No doubt,” 
replied William, « but, dear Madam, 
let us hear alittle more of her advice.” 
Mrs. Dawson again read ;—~ 











“ You can hardly imagine how affa” 
ble and condescending the people of 
fashion are to inferiors—there seems 
not the smallest degree of pride in 
them—a baronet will even drive the 
horses for his groom; and some are 
known to black their own boots. I 
I will repeat to you a curious conver- 
staion which occurred the other day at 
our house. We had a party to din. 
ner; the persons assembled were— 
Lady Virginia Morney, Sir Miles 
Minnikin, Colonel Sibthorpe, and a 
vir. Cavendish. When we retired to 
the drawing-room, after dinner, dress 
became, as is usual, the topic of con- 
versation—the becoming and the un- 
becoming were progressively discuss- 
ed—new shops recommended—new 
fashions commented on—and I was 
initiated into all the mysteries of the 
beau-monde. 

“« A summons to the tea-table at 
length brought the gentlemen up 
stairs; as they were ascending, they 
seemed in loud disputation, and the 
voice of Sir Mites was distinctly heard. 


' & Pon my veracity,” said he, in a 
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squeaking tone, “I would not part [ 


with it for twenty guineas; I gave 
ten for it—in fact, it is invaluable. I 
am persuaded it could only have been 
discovered by indefatigable assiduity 
and unwearied application.”-—“ Ah !” 
cried Lady Fitzgerald, “they have 
started some very interesting subject ; 
something for the good of the nation, 
no doubt. Sir Miles is a member, 
and we may be assured they have not 
been so frivolously occupied as we 
silly women; have you, Mr. Caven- 
dish?” Cavendish whispered some- 
thing to her in a low voice, at which 
she burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
When the gentlemen had taken their 
seats, Coloncl Sibthorpe continued the 
conversation—“ Faith, Minnikin, you 
ate always in luck; do you know who 
was the original inventor of this incom- 


_ parable recipe ?”—“ I would give an 


estate toknow,” replied Minnikin, “ for 
I will stake my life on its superiority ; 
it descended to me from Sir Peter 
Polish, the most particular creature 
in existence. I have already spent a 
trifle in hush-money; for, if it was 
known, we should have every waiter 
and lacquey admiring himself in his 


_own boots! he! he! The laugh went 


round at the suinino wit of Sir Miles: 
but J was at a loss to comprehend it, 
till the baronet resumed his discourse. 
“ The way he got it I never learnt, 
but it came into my hands by a casu- 
alty, which caused poor Polish severe 
chagrin ; for he had long prided him- 
sclf with being the sole possessor of 
the secret. Being indisposed one day, 
after a tavern surfeit, Sir Peter sent 
for his physiciah, who wrote him a 
prescription ; but being just then call 


ed on by a particular friend, he slipped | 








it into his pocket-book, while he di- 
verted himself with an hour’s chat. 
When his friend left him, the fit of 
vapours returned, and throwing him- 
self on the sofa, he dispatched his ser- 
vant to an apothecary with the pre- 
scription. The man soon returned 
with a large bottle full ofa thick mix- 
ture: upon which Sir Peter exclaimed, 
« Zounds, does he want to poison me ?” 
“ Sir Peter,’ said the servant, “ Mr. 
Cephalic has marked off the ingredi- 
ents which he does not sell; he says 
you must get the ivory-black, and some 
other articles, at the oil shop ”—** Let 
me see,” cried Sir Peter, starting up 
in a fury, “death and destruction! 
this is a preparation for blacking !”—~ 
“ For blacking !” re-echoed Lady Fitz- 
gerald, “ ch, what a delectable subject 
for the wise heads of the nation: what 
an important discovery !” Cavendish, 
humouring the absurdity of Sir Miles, 
begged him to proceed, without mind- 
ing her ladysnip’s raillery ; but to tell 
therm what Sir Peter did. * Dic, Sir; 
he stamped and swore like a madman, 
but it was to no purpose; for the se. 
cret was out, and cursedly mortified he 
was. The fellow soon grew saucy 
upon his knowledge, and broachec the 
whole joke. Polish was ashamed to 
show his nose; and, in an imprudent 
fit of resentment, discharged the fel- 
low without a character; but he was 
a match for his master, and in a short 
time scraped together money enough 
to advertise in the papers— 

“« A new invented Polish for gentle: 
men’s boots; tried and approved, by 
most of the nobility, and officers in the. 
royal regiments of guards.” 

“ This impudent boast succeeded + 
and, instead of starving, he is now in 
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a fair way of making his fortune ; I 
had the good luck to purchase the re- 
‘cipe before he raised his terms.” Sir 
Miles had talked himself completely 
out of breath, and sipped his tea with 
the air of a man perfectly assured that 
he had amused the company. [or my 
part, I was really astonished that such 
frivolous topics should be introduced 
in circles of distinction, and could not 
help expressing my surprise to Lady 
Fitzgerald ; who only smiled at my 
_ simplicity. Oh, my dear girl,” she 
replied, “men conversant in these 
matters are reckoned the best inform 
ed men of the age ; and as politics are 
usually excluded when ladies are pre- 
sent, they would, in fact, be entirely 
at a loss for subjects, but for the aid 
of such little anecdotes as these * such 
extravagances form the wit of the day 
now—frothy repartee supplies the 
place of polite and agreeable discourse 
—and affected singularity, nay, some- 
times absolute rudeness, is substituted 
for decorum and good manners.”— 
“ The ladies cannot be great gainers 
by this exchange,” said I. « Oh! 
their capacities are judged to be too 
limited for them to enjoy rational con- 
verse ; it would be petty treason to 
suppose them possessed of any intel- 
lect.” How can women of fashion,” 
I inquired, “ tolerate such an insult to 
their understandings? I have read of 
illustrious females, who unite the gra- 
ces of a court with all the strength of 
e:udition.”—“ ‘You are right, my 
dear,” replied Lady Fitzgerald, « but 
the number is small; and there are 
few men now who can justly appre- 
ciate the value of a sensible woman 
The beaux of the age are tooignorant, 


and the literati too cynical; the first 
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do not care to learn, ‘nor the last to © 


teach. It is no wonder, therefore, 


that women take so little pains to at- — 


tain the superior endowments of mind, 
since it is now so useless in society-— 
all love to shine.” 

“I repeat this conversation, my dear 
mother, just to give you some idea of 
the manners of the fashionable world ; 
yet, notwithstanding this absence of 
substantial enduwment, there is a fas. 
cination in their society, which renders 
it irresistibly agreeable. When I pay 
you a visit next summer, I shall hope 
to obtain your permission to bring my 
sister back, just fora little pleasure 
toher. Lady Fitzgerald has desired 
me to make the request; and if you 
will accompany her, I can ensure you 
a welcome: for ber ladyship is all 
goodness and condescension. In my 
next I will acquaint you with a few 
particulars relative to her family and 
character, which will, I know, be in. 
teresting to you. Jam now summon- 
ed to make tea. 

“ Adieu, dear mother: belive me 
++ Your affectionate and dutiful daugh- 

ter, “ Mavitpa Dawson.” 


“ If these are the beings Matilda 
would have me admire,” exclaimed 
Fanny, when the letter was concluded, 
“ T have no wish to go to London.”— 
«« Tam happy to hear you say so,” re- 
plied Mrs. Dawson, “ I think we are 
bestathome. Matilda is a giddy girl; 
I fear they will turn her head, but [ 
hope they will never corrupt her 
heart.” | 


Matilda, surrounded by pleasures, 
new, and, toa volatile mind, peculiarly 
fascinating, suffered several months to 
elapse before she again wrote to her 


trate, was indisputable. 


and prudent sister. 
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mother. Mrs. Dawson's answer to her 
Jast had been of too grave a cast to 
give her satisfaction, and she determin- 
e7, rather than subject herself to 
wearisome admonitions, to pass over 
in silence circumstances which she 
judged likely to alarm the scrupulous 
apprehensions of her anxious mother 
With the usual 
giddiness of youth, Matilda had, soon 
alicr her arrival in Portman Square, 
formed a particular intimacy with Mor- 
ton, Lady Fitzgerald’s waitng-maid. 
The girl was agreeable, smart, insinu- 
ating, and coquetish ; a cast of charac- 
ter which exactly suited the taste of 
Matiida ; and, notwiti standing the pre- 
cautions of Lady Fitzgerald, they soon 
became confidential friends. It was 
from this loquacious companion that 


_ Matilda obtained some secret informa- 
- tion respecting her benefactress ; but» 


though the intelligence was in the 
main part true, exaggeration and mis. 
apprehension had so altered circum- 
stances, that Lady Fitzgerald would 


| scarcely have known it to be her own 
history, had she heard it repeated. 


In 
the first place, that her ladyship’s hus- 
band was still living, could not be de- 
nied, but that her gaities had been 
the cause of their separation, was beth 
an untruth and a calumny. That her 
ladyship had a child living, which she 
neither dared to acknowledge nor be 

hold, was also an exaggeration of the 
truth; yet, that she had a secret be- 
yond the power of curiosity to pene- 
These insi. 
nuations, though they did not lessen 
the gratitude or affection of Matilda, 
gradually diminished her respect, and 
weakened her confidence towards La- 


dy Fitzgerald; and by estranging her i 


—_—— 








from that amiable, though unfortunate 


woman, laid the foundation of much 
subsequent misery to herself. Mrs. 
Morton had an admirer, who frequent- 
ly visited her,& as she was not without 
a certain degree of pride, she did nat 
care to acknowledge that he was only 
a gentleman’s servant; but, availing 
herself of his fine figure and imitative 
gestures, found little difficulty in per- 
suading Matilda that he was a young 
man of good family and connections, 
waiting only till he was of age, and in 
consequence his own master, to make 
her his wife. Matilda bad been fre- 
quently ‘prevailed on to join them in 
the housekheeper’s room, while Lady 
Fitzgerald was writing, where they 
instructed her how to play whist and 
speculation ; or amused her with innue 
merable ancedotes of persons in high 
life. One evening Mr Faulkner said 
carele sly to Matilda, * Pray Miss, do 
you recollect a gentleman who travel- 
led with you when you came up ?” 
Matilds coloured, “ I certainly do re- 
collect that a gentleman travelled with 
me as fur as Taunton; but as I have 
not seen him since, I have a very con. 
jused idea of his person "—* It is 
your fault, Miss that you have not 
seen him since: I can assure you he 
would be very happy to have an op- 
portunity of paying his respects to you; 
he told me, this very day, that you had 
run in his head ever since.””— I do 
not wonder at that,” said Matilda, 
laughing, ** The blow I gave him must 
have made a very lasting impression ; 
but Iam surprised at your knowing. 
him—though, indeed, I remember his 
saying that he visited here.” Mr, 
Faulkner looked at Morton, who, aftet 
a moment’s hesitation, said, « He did 
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visit here formerly ; but some family 
disagreements occasioned a material 
alteration in my lady’s circle of ac- 
quaintance, in consequence of which 
Mr. Maitland has discontinued his vi- 
sits.” This plausible story was readi- 
ly believed by Matilda: young minds 
are generally interested by an appear- 
ance of mystery; and a degree of im- 
portance was attached to this Maitland, 
proportionable to the vanity and cre- 
dulity of Matilda, who was soon drawn 
into a sort of engagement to admit the 
private visits of her unknown admirer, 
Lady Fitzgerald, who only sought dis- 
sipation to banish corroding care, was 
pleased to see Matilda happy and amu- 
sed when in her sight; and not ima- 
gining that she could be in any danger 
beneath her own roof, she paid no at- 

tention to the manner in which she 
' might be passing her time when ab- 
sent from her. Maitland contrived at 
every interview to render himself 
more agreeable; and so far obtained 
her confidence, that she accompanied 
him clandestinely to public places, at 
times when Lady Fitzgerald imagined 
that indisposition preventg@Mher from 
joining her parties. 
(To be Continu 

—— 
ON SEDUCTION. 


errs 








** Curse on that tongue, whose vile pernici- 
ous art 


Delights the ear but to corrupt the heart,” 


What is seduction? Seduction is a 
crime: moulded in the blackest hypo- 
cricy of a heart cruel and base, and 
brought forth by means equally vile 
and barbarous. Seduction is a crime 
so much the more horrid, that it choos- 
€s its yictims among the helpless and 
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the weak; women, gentle and sweet 
women, are the constant objects of its 
wretched pursuits, and not seldom fall 
an untimely prey to its villanous per- 
fidy. Seduction bewilders their sus- 
ceptible minds in a romantic maze of 
visionary happiness, that it may the 
better throw an insidious veil over the 
most sacred duiics of theimhearts ; it 
dazzles them by the near and unna- 
ivral brilliancy of love’s pictured as- 
pects, that it may the better conceal 
from their view that wildness of shame 
and inisery, whither its perfidious hand 
leads their incautious steps. 

Let a woman never expect happi- 
ness from a man who wants her to sa- 
crifice honor and duty to his passions, 
He who wants to rob a woman of vir- 
tue, which makes all her strength, can 
be actuated but by the mean purpose 
of abusing her weakness. By yield- 
ing to a man’s unlawful wishes, a wo- 
man renders herself despicable in his 
eyes; thus she will soon lose her fas- 
cinating power—thus the tie of love, 
so slender, when not’strengthened by 
mutual esteem, will soon be broken, 
and the deluded victim be left to 
mourn and to weep over her own in- 
fatuated credulity. 


A man, whotraly loves and esteems 
a woman, wil think it honourable to 
his sensibility, to pay her, on every 
occasion, that tribute of affectionate 
respect, which, of all created beings, 
women undoubtedly have the, fairest 
claim to. But if a man, in addressing 
a woman, shuns the face of day—ifhe 
lurks in the dark—if he is afraid of be- 
ing seen, then let her beware of that 
man: he is not a lover, he is a villain, 
who meditates a robbery, and plots a 
murder, And-more thanamurder! for 
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the dagger of the assassin could not 
inflict a deeper wound on a female’s 
heart, than even the whisper that can 
sully its purity and honour ! 

Woman is neither clothed in a ty- 
ger’s skin, nor armed with a lion’s 
strength: the looks of meekness, the 
blushes of modesty, the smiles of in- 
nocence, & the fascination of weakness 
united to Beauty ; these only are the sa- 
credthorns with which kind nature has 
surrounded and guarded that beautiful 
rose. Thus defenceless, woman is, 
as it were, thrown, by heaven itself, on 
man’s generosity ; then how base, how 
mean, how vile, must the seducer be,, 
when he betrays that honourable and 
heavenly trust! When he mocksthe 
tender feelings of an helpless woman, 
whom nature instinctively leads to him 
as to her only protector. That feature 
alone renders the seducer infamous ; 
for, as in woman nothing can compen- 
sate for the absence of virtue, so, in 
man, nothing can atone for the want 
of honour. 


The seducer is a traitor: under 





the assumed garb of a true and pure 
affection, he enters the temple where 


s | 
innocent beauty dwells, and then, like | | 


a sacrilegious robber, violates its sanc- | 
tuary, pollutes its altar, and plunders | 
ii ofitsriches. Vile reptile! he lurks 
under fiowers, to allure an unsuspect-. 
ing victim; he smooths the way he 
knows well will lead her to endless. 
sorrow, to useless repentance. Re- 
morseless wretch ! he tears the dear- 
est ties of affection and duty asunder ; 
clouds the bright sun of domestic hap- 
piness, and chills friendship, eycn_ 
when it smiles on him. Deaf to the, 
feelings ofnature, and the commanding 
voice of religion, the seducer oyer- 


leaps their sacred barriers, and thus, 
traitor to humanity itself, he under. 
mines, he subverts, the noblest and 
surest basisof moral and social order. 


The seducer is equally cruel and 
ungrateful. He introduces moral tur- 
pitude in corporeal beauty ; thus he 
disorders the noblest symmetry of the 
most elegant form. He debases wo- 
man, the fairest work of the Almighty’s 
hands; he blasts that “ plant of celes- 
‘tial seed,” and nips it in its very bud. 
He triumphs in rending with pangs of 
guilt and remorse, a tender bosom, 
which sweet nature heaves in gentle 
sighs of innocence and love. 


The seducer is born of a woman; 
on a woman’s breast his eyes shed 
their first tears; from a woman’s breast 
his life drew its first support; and yet 
itis woman whom he persecutes, whom 
he betrays, whom he dooms to an un- 
merited misery, toa lasting disgrace! 
~Woman, whose devoted affection to 
tnan so often outsteps the bounds of 
the strength and feeling of human 
nature.*® 





’ Am the numerous instances of wo- 
affection to men, that of the 
uch admired wife of the late 











heroic woman‘s steps, tollow her, the mo- 
ment she leaves her dear husband, whom she 
isto see no more, till when, after a journey 
of upwards of 300 miles, through innumera- 
ble perils and fatigues, she reaches the foot 
of the British throne itself ; and there most 
devoutly supplicates for royal mercy. Oh, 
most noble and interesting widow ! the groans 
of thy conjugal love have re-echoed through 
every generous bom; fear not, the dis- 
graceful shade of the scaffold shall never 
reach, never touch thee. ‘Thy generous for - 
titude, thy heroic perseverance, have made 
thee an object of affection, nay, of gratitude, 
to every woman of feeling, and of respect 
and protection to eyery man of honour, 








unfortunat pbeil(mentioned last week,) 
stands, in opinion st conspicuously, 
and pecu interestin® Who could, with- | 
out bedewitg with tears the track of that 
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ply this to bad books and bad company. 
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The seducer is a coward. 
lying vows of honesty and truth, he 
lulls a woman into the unconscious. 
ness of danger ; thus he surprises her 
virtue, strips her heart of divine ar- 
mour, then basely assaults it, and 
meanly triumphs. Instead of protect. 
ing a poor weak female from the im- 
pending storm, the seducer himseii 
' stirs the tempest with which she is 
overwhelmed ; he leads that frail ves- 
sel into shallow waters, dashes it 
against the rocks, andthen meanly 
scizes and plunders it to the last wreck. 


Thus, oh seducer! every step by 
which thou ascendest to thy triumph, 
is but a new crime; and every laurel 
with which thou deckest thy brow, but 
the emblem of a disgusting vice. Oh! 
shouldst thou be possessed of millions 
and millions, thou couldst never repay 
the hopour thou hast sacrificed! 





Shouldst thou exhaust the source of | 


thy tears, thou couldst never blot out 
the stain thou hast brought on fair in- 
nocence ! No, seduction is a crime 
notin the power of man to atone for ! 
Let then a seducer be declared infa- 
mous, even by law; lethis very name 
be held up as a kind of Pharos, as < 
warning to innocence and virtue not 
to glide within the vortex of his dis 
graceful and disgraced existence. By 
thus exposing vice in its most hideous 
deformity, a check might, perhaps, be 
put to its baneful and far spreading 
influence. 


a __ 


Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never 
to look at a bad picture, having found 
by experience, that whenever he did 
80, his pencil took a tint from it. Ap- 


By his | 














CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE BOOBY, 


A Water Fowl, found on the Coast of New 
South Wales. 


BY CAPTAIN DAMPIER. 

The Booby is a water fowl, some- 
what less than a hen, of alight greyish 
colour. It has feet, fiat, lik@those of 
aduck; anda strong bill, larger and 
bigger than a crow’s, and broader at 
the end. It isa very simple creature 
and will hardly go out ofa man’s way. 
They do not live promiscuously one 
among another, but each sorts within 
their own precincts, where they are 
so settled, and so tame, that a man can- 
not pass through their quarters with- 
out coming within reach of their bills; 
with which they continually pecked at 
us. I took notice that they sat in pairs, 
and therefore, at first, thought them 
to ve cock and hen; but on striking at 
them, one flew away from each place, 
and that which was left behind seem- 
ed as malicious as the other that was 
gone. I admired the boldness of those 
who did not fly away, and used some 
violence to force them, but in vain; 
for, indeed, these were young ones, 
who had not yet learned the use of their 
wings, though they were as big and 
as well feathered as their dams; only 
their feathers were something whiter 
and fresher. I took notice that an old 
one, either the cock or hen, always sat 
with the youpg, to protect them: for 
otherwise their neighbours the men. 
of war-birds, who are very numerous 
on this coast, would attack them, and 
the strong prey on the weak. These 
birds also left guardians with their 
young when they went off to sea, least 
they should be starved by their neigh- 
bours; for there were a great many 
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could not fly to sea to seek their own 
food. These did not inhabit amongst 
their consorts, but were either expell- 
ed the community, or else chose to 
lic at some distance from the rest ; and 
that not all together, but scattering 
here an4 there, where they could rob 
securest. I saw neartwenty of them 
thus secluded, which would some- 
limes sally into the neighbouring camp 
to seek for booty; but soon retreated 
again, whether they go: any thing or 
nothing. If one of these same birds 
found a young booby not guar led, it 
presently gave him a good blow on the 
‘back with its bill,to make him disgorge, 
which the boebies will do with one 
stroke, and, it may be, cast up a fish as 
big as a man’s wrist. This the other 
swallows ina trice; and marches off 
to look for another prize. Thre sound 
men of-war will sometimes serve the 
oki boobies so, off atsca. IT have seen 
aman-of-war fly directiy at a booby, 
and give it one blow, which has caused 
it to cast wp a large fish, and the man- 
af war flying directly down after it, 
has taken it up in the air before it has 
reached the water! The origin and 
significancy of the names given by our 
seamen to these birds, appears suffi- 
ciently plain from this account of 
them; and conveys no unapt allusion 
to the contrast presented in human life, 
between the ingenious and the stupid 
—the bold and the timorous—the sim- 
ple and the designing. 
= = — 
~ Valerius used to say he learned more 
from borrowed books than fromhbis own, 
because not having the same opportu- 
nity of receiving them, he read them 
with more care. 
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ETI. Jonathan’s memorandum 
of a tour from Connecticut to sec 
"ork State. 


» Monday, August, 1815.—Twenty- 
one years old to day, huzza! Having 
and harvest done, mounted old Dobbin, 
with my Sunday clothes on, and a ten 
dollar bill in my pocket, going to sec 
York State. Never was out of Con- 
necticutin my life. Took cousin Icha. 
bod in my route, and got my dinner for 
nothing. Crossed the hne just before 
night—don’t see but the York Siate 
folks are civil enough—wonder if they 
know how toread ! Sawa school house, 
thought they had none here. Stopped 
ata tavern and put up—good supper 
and good lodging—dcon’t see but that 
the folks live as well bere, as they do 
in Connecticut. 

Tuesday morning Five ard six- 
pence to pay—wonder how they can 
count York mo cy—plaguy unhandy. 
Mounte« old Dobbin and jogged on— 
met a Quaker and enquired the road 
to Poughkeepsie—appeared civil and 
clever enough—wonder what they used 
to hang ’em for.—Good land—guess 
they might raise great pumpkins and 
onions here. Turnpike gate—got 4 
bottle of beer of the woman—pretty 
good beer, wonder if they made it.— 
Men making brick; queer things to 
mix mortar with—-wonder what they 
call’em. Got intoPoughkcepsie about 
noon—houses thick as spatter—never 
saw a city before in my iife—went to 
a tavern, and put old Dobbin up to hay; 
got some dinner, and then walked out 
to see the wonderments of the place, 

Folks looked as fine as if they were 


| going to meeting-—wonder if they have 


“> 
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meetings herem-guess they do—see | beat all—never heard of such a thing 
some stceples. Queer bonnetsthe la- |! before—should love to see ’em pull 
dies wear-pull "em down over their} flax all day with Cossets on—guess 
faces as though they were going to the || they’d ache before night faitin. By 
gallows, or had sore eyes—have all the 1 which of the seven senses do you know 
backside of their heads naked—stick |, that! says I—should’nt know it if they 
their hair full of combs—mistook the || wore fifty cossets. ‘O that’s easy 





backside of a lady’s head, with one of | enough,’ says he; can telly’em clear 


these sif-uf bonnets on, for her face-| across th@ street. Wonder some of 
thought she looked at me as though | the ladies wear their gowns so short- 
I was a lawyer or a doctor, or some || queer fashion—jack boots would hard- 
great things—mad¢ her what cousin ly reach ’em---heard a young buck say 
Ichabod calls a quarter-faced bow, be- || be did’nt care ad n how high they 
fore I found my mistake ! Man drunk, |; carried the fashion—guess they'd look 
right York state fashion. Wonder! comical if they carried it much higher, 
why the gentlemen wear boots this hot || faith Promised, when I Icfthome,to 
weather; gucss their stockings are || get sister Molly a new bonnet: went 
dirty, or else havn’t got any—boot tas- || into a milliner’s shop, and told the wo- 
sels—good things to keep off flies— || man I wanted a bonnet for my sister 
fly brushes I call’em Ladies wear || Molly of the newest fashion, ‘ yes sir,’ 
their hair comb’d t’other way; all on || said she, ‘I have right from York, of 
the top of their head, braided and|| the first quality and latest fashion : 
squirmed round and round, like as I've || here’s one sir, that I presume wilh suit 
seen sister Molly wind up a bed cord}! your sister exactly.’ Looked at the 
to boil in a kettle to kill the bugs; || bonnet---just like her old last year's 
wonder what thc y call it—-would’nt Cu- one--- Ay, ay, ma’am, you need’nt think 
frid’s nest be a good name. ( Aem. || to pack me off with your old duds, and 
To ask cousin Ichabod when I get |! trumpery; don’t catch old birds with 
home)—curl their foretops over their || chaff; left the shop, shan’t go there 
eyes—call it a beau-catcher—take a again. Toy shop—brim full of notions, 
ood many to catch me, I guess—lovk |! bought ninepence worth—no, a shill- 
like a spaniel. Went back to the tav- ing ; darn that York mony. Went to 
ern and ordered Dobbin four quarts of || the tavern and got supper—mep play- 
oats—ostlera clever fellow, told meall ing chequers and drinking grog: York 
about the customs and fashions and |} State exactly; old Connecticut best 
wonderments of the place—couldn’t || yet---went to bed. 

gucss, till they told me, what made the 
ladies walk so mighty strait and plumb, 
says they wear Corslets or Corsetts or 
Crossctts, or something ; l’ye forgot 
the name. Whatthe deuce is that? 
Says I—‘Whiy tis’ a kind of a board,’ 
says he, ‘that they wear.” —— 








Wednesday morning. Fine break- 
fast---nothing wanting buta little pump- 
kin pye to top off with---queer coffee 
pot---watered Dobbin---ostler’s excel- 
lent reason why the gentlemen wear 
open jackets on Monday, and close 
buttoned on Saturday---’cause their 
Well I'll) be swam’t if that don’: ¥ ruMes get dirty. Vesselsin the river, 








— 
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wonder if they ever build any bigger 
ones---steam boat---smoke like a coal 
pit---Don’t know whether I’d better get 
Molly one of the tif-up bonnets or not ; 
guess our folks would make a rumpuss 
if they should see her get it on, with 
her hiir combed t’other way into Cu- 
jid’s nestand beau-catchers, with cos- 
sets and x... fretticoats, faith. 


——_- —____ | 
VARIETY. 


A RRITTLE SUBJECT. 














A modern traveller informs us, that 
“the fine China ware, and fine wo- 
men that abound in Saxony, are formed 
of the finest clayin Germany.” Hence 
it appears that women and China ware 
are made of the same materials. Taken 
in a comparative point of view, the fa- 
brications of both these kinds of com- 
positions have properties common to 
the two, and are equally liable to inju- 
ries, if not guarded and preserved with 
vigilance and caution. 

China and women, when they come 
out of the hands of the potter, are fair, 
pure and perfect. The lily andthe rose 
contribute their aid to each, to render 
their complexions beautiful. While 
either of them are without flaw, they 
are truly and intrinsically valuable ; 
but the slightest blemish is absolute 
destruction to them; a single separate 
article (even a cup or saucer) if it re- 
ceives a wound or fracture, not only 
joses its own consequence, but ruins 
all its associates; the whole set, of 
which it is an unworthy member, be- 
comes broken and incomplete by the 
clisaster, Soifa woman formed of the 
same brittle porcelain, heedlessly re- 
ceives a blemish in ber honour, her 
whole set of perfections or accomplish- 
ments, may be said to be demolished ; 
beauty, youth, sincerity, generosity, 
eharity, and even repeniance, are then 
of little worth. 


Though we have mentioned women 
#3 a composition of clay, we shall not 








i 
suppress a civiler expression on the 
same subject of a very noted writer; 
“If the human race is formed of clay, 
the women are the jorce/ain.” Man, 
therefore, being made of the rough 
materials is not so much exposed toin- 
jury as the polished surface, and high 
finished figure of the female ; it should 
also be observed, that blemishes are 
not so easily discoverable in a coarse 
production; and when they are disco- 
vered, the value is only diminished, not 
destroyed. In the baser manufacture, 
a little joining or riveting may be ad- 
mitted ; in that of the delicate kind, all 
attempts to mend it would tend to its 
destruction. 

On so brittle a subject, it may be 
dangerous to dwell longer; let man, as 
the stronger vessel, contribute all in 
his power to guard the weaker, so shall 
grateful smiles render his life happy ; 
and both parties enjoy mutual blessed- 
ness till summoned to their kindred 
clay. 


FILIAL LOVE. 
A Chinese mandarin having been 
condemned to die for having acted 
iniquitously in his office, his son, fif- 
teen years old, went to the palace of 
the Emperor, to ask to die in the room 
of his father; the monarch surprised 
at the action, and moved with pity at 
the generous child, granted pardon to 
his father, and would have given him 
personal marks of honour that might 
serve for an example to posterity—-- 
but which the bey refused to receive, 
saying, that such a distinction would 
renew incessantly the remembrance 
of the reason for which his father had 
been condemned, and that it would te 
amark of disgrace for him and for 
others. 
DUEL BETWEEN BLUCHER AND BUO- 
NAPARTE. 


Last week, at South Shields, two 
sons of Neptune differed in political 


opinions over a can of grog. One of 


the heroes (who had a wooden leg) 
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maintained that Buonaparte wasa great- 
er general than Biucher, which so en- 
raged his opponent, that he dared him 
to the field of honour to decide the 
quarrel, where it was agreed that each 
was to assume the character of his fa- 
yourite general. Before the personi- 
ficr ot Blucher marched out, he caus- 
ed epauietts to be painted upon the 
shoulder of his shirt with blood, thurst 
his head into a flour sack in order to 
resemble the veteran’s hoary locks and 
blacked his face with burnt cork in 
imitation of mustaches. Each armed 
with a firelock, attended by a number 
of followers, went to a neighbouring 
ficld, where, atno great distance, they 
levelled their pieces at each other and 
fired. Blucher’s wadding struck peor 
Buonaparte, who supposing himself 
shot by a bullet gave a horrid yell, and 
felldown. Some ofthe spectators who 
were in the secret, informed him that 
the gun was only loaded with blank 
cartridge, but advised him to pretend 
he was mortally wounded; and to do 
him justice, he imitated the dying 
scene to admiration. The news that 
Buonaparte was dead soon reached 
Blucher, who wept bitterly for the 
supposed horrid murder. His friends, 
at length, relieved him from his anx- 
iety; when all animosity was drowned 
in hearty draughts of grog —~London 
Paper. 





A BLIND FIDDLER. 


‘A poor blind fiddler passing a nar- 
row bridge, dropped into the water his 
fiddle and case He was bewailling his 
loss to the by-standers, and relating 
the distress it would occasion to his 
poor family, when a gentleman gave 
him a shilling, and told him he sincere- 
ly pitied his case. “Ah! Sir, (repli- 
ed the man,) if I could get my fiddle 
back, I should noi care about the case.” 


A woman and a 
of danger. 


glass aré never ow 





. Speaking without thinking is shoot- 
‘Ng without taking aim. 


A SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


The Duchess of York having desired 
her house-keeper to seck out ior a 
new launiress, a decent looking woman 
was recommended to the situation. 
“ But,” said the housekeeper, “I am 
afraid she will not suit your Royal 
Highness ; as she is a soldier’s wife,and 
these people are generally loose char- 
acters ;’ What is ityou say ?” said 
the Duke, who had just entered the 
room---“ @ soldier’s wife! Pray, ma- 
dam, what is your mistress ? 1 desire, 
that the woman may be immediately 
engaged.” 


MONTH OF MARCH. 


In the history of Buonaparte, the 
‘month of March stands very conspic- 
‘uous. A file of lately received Paris 
| papers, furnishes the following chron- 
ology: March, 1794, Buonaparte was 
‘appointed General in chief of the 
'French army in Italy; March, 1802, 
he concluded the peace of Amiens ; 
March, 1804, he caused the Duke 
'd’Engheim to be murdered; March, 
1806, he accepted the crown of Italy; 
March, 1808 he commenced his attack 
on Spain—March, 1809, he renewed 
war against I’ Austriche—March, 1810, 
he received in France (his afterwards 
Queen) l’Archduchesse Maria Louisa 
— March, 1811,he announced the birth 
of his son,king of Rome--- March, 1812, 
he first attacked the Russians---March, 
1813, he collected fresh forces in Ger- 
many against the Allies -- March, 1814, 
he abdicated his crown---March, 1815, 
he was again master of Paris---March, 
i816, who knows but Buonaparte 
will have escaped from St. Helena? 
— Paris paper. 








The joy of Frenchmen is the hap- 
piest and easiest thing imaginable.--- 
He rejoices when his King is turned 
out, and he rejoices when he comes 
back—he rejoices when he devours 
the good things of other countries, and 








he rejoices when the inhabitants of 


' other countries devour him. 
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Seat of the Muses. 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
—- 
WINTER. 

Wauew Blust’ring Winter, clad in snows, 

And seated in his icy car, 

Comes from the chilly North afar, 
Free zing each murmuring stream that flows, 





When RPoreas blows his whistling blast, 
And blust’ring storms around us howl, 
When clouds weep icy tears as fast 
As ever, in the summer past, 
Did rain-drops on the parch’d earth fall, 


When each broad lake and flowing stream 
Are firmly bound in icy chains ; 

When the light sleigh is gliding seen 
So swiftly o'er the snow-clad plain, 


Then seated round the cheerful hearth, 
Wife, children, friends, arotind us smile, 

And while Old doreas reigns without, 
Within shall Love the hours beguile. 


Then let Stern Winter hold his sway, 
And Nature strip of her array— 
While blest with food and raiment warm, 
To Heav’n we'll lift our cheerful lays ; 
Our grateful hearts shall homage raise 
To him who rides upon the storm. 


H. C. 
—— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE MAID OF HEMPSTEAD HILL. 
List to my song ye generous swains, 
Forsake the labor of the plains ; 

Mh! leave your flocks to cross the mead 
And lay aside the tuneful reed. 


A gentle theme inspires my tonguc, 
Most lovely theme of rustic song : 
Let every whispering breeze be still ; 
i sing the maid of Hempstead Hill. 


One briiliant morn I saw her speed 
Her way across the flow’ry mead : 

The flowers dejected, seem’d to say 
That she was lovelier fur than they. 


- 


The rose that dripp’d with silver dew, 
Blush d -edder as she buy it flew ; 
And gave the palm of beauty still 

To the fair maid of Hempstead Hill, 


One Summeér’s eve I saw her pass : 
The dew-drop twinkled on the grass : 
The star that leads the starry train 
Confess’d for once she shone in vain. 


Her eyes were more propitious far 

To Damon than the western star; 

And shone with more refulgence still 
The loveliest maid cf Hempstead Hill. 


AmatTor PoETICA. 
——_— 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


TO ADELAIDE. 
Tanks, Lady, thanks, since my poor harp 
Has been the cause of one bright lay, 
| Or if its wild unt..tor‘d strains 
Have serv’d to chase one gloom away. 


The untaught Bard shali oft presume 

To touch with trembling hand its strings, 
And this vain heart with fond conceit 
Sha'l bound on Fancy’s bouyant wings. 


Like Adelaide, from childhood’s hour 
I've lov‘d the muses darling train, 

And oft have sought with wearied steps 
The entrance to their holy fane : 


Tsnatch‘d a harp entwin‘d with flowers, 
But luckless harp ‘twas twin‘d with bays, 
And from that hour its notes were such 
Not efen self-vanity could praise. 


But “ feeling praise“ has cheer‘d my hopes, 
And lady I no more complain, 
Enough to listen and admire, 


| And strive to imitate thy strains. 
EDWIN. 
eed 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


Lines written a Faded Plant, called th 
ROCK OF FRIENDSHIP. 


| ‘Twas the fairest of names, ‘twas the love 








liest of plants, 

"And I nurs‘d it alternate with sunshine amd 
shade ; 

It flourish‘d and grew ‘neath my fostering 
hand, 

~ And J fondly imagin’d it never would fade: 
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But vain is the prospect of endless delight 


In a world where joys are a fist dying race” 


Wat I late chougbt so lovely, so lasting and 
fair 

My firm Rock of Friendship has shook to its 
base 


It has perish’d and gone, and its dead leaves 
have shown, 

Aa emblem that oft will recur to my mind. 

It means I have said as I’ve sigh’d at its 
meaning, 

That the friendship of earth is as transient 
as kind. 


Its joys while they last are the brightest on 
earth, 

And the purest of bliss to the bosom impart; 

But dissever the union and thousands will 
own 

The remembrance is bitter and pains to the 
heart. 


Then farewell lovely Plant, tho’ thy frailties 


aré great, 

To thy lessons of truth let me sometimes 
attend ; , 

A mortal ’mongst many to mix with the 
world, 

Todespise not its friendships but beware of 
a friend. 

ELLA. 
~~ 6 


ON HAPPINESS. 


Where shall we seek thee, heavenly maid, 
In cities, courts, or forest glade ; 
Or ’mid the battles’ roar, 
Where glory and immortal fame 
Await the conquering hero’s name, 
And sounds from shore to shore. 


Gr in some lonely desert wi!d, 

With nature’s unenlighten’d child, 
Not yet debas’d by arts ; 

Or shall we seek thee with the great, 

Array’d in garbs of pomp and state, 
Which hide polluted hearts. 


Or dwell’st thou with the rich and gay, 
Who sport and trifle life away 

In folly’s giddy round ; 
Or with the dissipated throng, 


eee 
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’Mid obscene jest and vulgar song, 
There art thou to be found? 


If not at least in some of these, 

Nor yet in freedom, health, and ease 
From every care and pain, 

Then who, alas! on earth can tell, 

In what sequester’d nook or cell 
Thou hold’st thy gentle reign. 


Perhaps confin’d to realms above, 
Surrounded by Jenovan’s love, 
Amid the heavenly choir, 
Whose voices stil! his praise prolong, 
And shout and sing th’ unceasing song. 
Thou strik’st the golden lyre. — 


But if thou e’er thy halcyon nest 

Hath built on earth,’tis in that breast 
Where Virtue hold her sway : 

For happiness can ne’er reside 

With vite, with avarice and pride, 
Yet it with virtue may. ‘ 


——_— 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


W eExcome, thou little dimpled stranger, 
O! weicome te my fond embrace ; 

Thou sweet reward of pain and danger, 
Sull let me press thy cherub face. 


Dear source of many a mingled feeling, 
How did I cread, yet wish theeshere; 
While hope and fear by turns prevailing, 
Serv’d but to render thee more dear. 


How glow’d my heart with exultation, 
So late the anxious seat of care, 

When first thy voice of supplication 
Stole sweetly on a mother’s ear. 


What words could speak the bright emotion 
That sparkled in thy father’s eye, ‘ 
When to his fond paternal bosom 
He fondly press’d the darling boy! 


Oh ! that thou may’st sweet babe, inherit 
Each virtue of his heart most dear; 
His manly grace, his matchless merit, 
Is still thy doating mother’s prayer. 


While on thy downy couch reposing, 
To watch thee is my tender toil; 

I mark thy sweet blue eyes unclosing, 
I fondly hail thy cherub smile, 
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Smile on, sweet babe, unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam thy heav’nly eye, 

And may the dawn of every morrow, 
Shed blessings on my darling boy. 


ee 
NEW-YORK: 
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Intelligence. 





By an arrival at Norfolk, London 
dates have been received to the 27th 
of October. Their contents are not 
very important to the American read- 
er. A paper ofthe 25th, gives the 
following account of the house and 
furniture, sent from England for the 
use of Buonaparte at the Island of 
St. Helena. “ The only property ot 
value which he was able to reserve at 
his departure from France, consisted 
of the Imperial Plate, anda vaiuable 
Library. Of linen and other neces- 
saries, he was quite unprovided. The 
prince regent has generously ordered 
the completion of every species of fur- 
niture, elass-ware, clothes, music, and 
musical instriments, &c. which Bo- 
naparte and the whole of his suite, can 
possibly want for a period of more 
than two years—every thing to be made 
in a style of pure and simple elegance, 
at no fixed price ; but all ornaments to 
be avoided which might recall to the 
mind of Bonaparte the former emble- 
matical appendages of his imperial 
rank. Four hundred men, itis said, 
have been at work in completing the 
order of the prince regent, and every 
thing is finished, packed up and sent 
to Plymouth, to be forwarded in a 
transport. The frame ofa building, 
in the cottage style, is also nearly 
finished, for Bonaparte’s residence ; 
it will consist of 24 rooms, each about 
25 feet by 28, to be forwarded by the 
same transport. Bonaparte has had 


no intimation of the preparations which | 


are furnishing for him. 








One hundred thousand dollars, ig 
French goods, has been seized last 
week by our Collector, for « breach 
of the Revenue Law. 

It isstated inthe“ Manlius Times,” 
that withina few weeks two schooners 
and four boats have been seized at 
Sacketts Harbour for smuggling. One 
of the schooners and two of the boats 
belonged to citizens of the United 
States ; and the others to British sub. 
jects. 


A SEA SERPENT. 


The brig Trim, Capt. Cleveland, 
on her passage from Gibraltar to Alex- 
andria, on the 25th of October, in lat. 
31, long 20, passed a substance in the 
water about 25 or 30 feet from the 
vessel, which from its extraordinary 
appearance, induced the captain to 
tack ship with a view to examine what 
it was—the wind being light from the 
W.S W. caused the boat to be lower- 
ed down, and sent the mate with two 
men to make discovery. On their re- 
turn they gave the following descrip- 
tion;—When we came in sight of the 
before mentioned substance, turned 
the boat and backed her stern nearly 
over him, then about four feet under 
water, lying quoiled up with his head 
on the top of the quoil—the head being 
pointed and about 12 or, 14 inches in 
length, with upper and lower tushes 
or teeth, appeared from 3 to 4 inches 
outside the jaw shut within each other, 
appeared curvely like the tush ofa hog 
and extremely white. His body ha 
the appearance in size abdut three to 
3 and a half feet in circumference, 
tapering towards the tail—his colour 
was of the deepest crimson, and reflect- 
ed the water, some yards round; the 
boat being toleeward of the reptile, the 
little wind and sea, while they stood 
viewing him, drifted it off about 30 to 
40 feet, the mate then concluded to 
hook him ; the noise of the oars at the 
first stroke started him, he threw him- 
self out his length with bis head to- 


‘wards the boat and came very near, 
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raising himself pearly to the surface 
of the water in an attitude of attack, it 
was judged bestto make for the ves- 
sel. His length could not have been 
less than 30 to 40 feet, and we judge 
him to be in form and appearance like 
to a sea serpent. 


On Thursday evening the 6th inst. 
says a Worcester,( Mass.) paper, while 
Mr. Jesse Patridge and his wife, of 
Sterling, in this county, were on an 
evening visit at one of their neigh- 
bours, their house took fire and was 
wholly consumed; and, we lament to 
add that three fine sons, of 8, 6, and 4 
years of age perished in the flames.--- 
The first discovery of the fire was about 
8 o'clock, when the roof of the house 
was falling in, and so few could be 
collected in season to check its pro- 
gress, that not only the precious bo- 
dies of their children, bvt every 
vestige of property in the house were 
blended inone common ruin. An in- 
fant daughter, whom they took with 
them on their visit, is all the child left 
to these distressed parents. We have 
not the particulars of the probable oc- 
casion of this awfu! disaster. 








Nuptial. 
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MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Benjamin 
A. Waldron, to Miss Ann Myria Donaldson, 
daughter of Mr. James Donaldson, all of 
this city. 


By the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. George Berry, 
> “gia Harriet Leatherworth, both of this 
city. 

By the rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. John Has- 
os » to Miss Ann Mooney, both of this 
ity. 


Byithe rev. Mr. Burk, Mr. Thomas Clause, 
to Miss Charlotte Brown, both of this city. 


By the rey. Mr. M‘Leod, capt. William 
Fyfe, to Miss Martha Ferrier. 


By the rev. Mr. Williston, Mr. Mead Dar- 
Tow, to Miss Ann White, both of this oity 








By the right rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. John 
Wiiliam Schmidt, to Miss Eliza Ann Bache. 


Lately, at Lynn, (Mass.) Uncle Nehemiah 
Bassett, aged 63, to Miss Nabby Fern, aged 
twenty-five. 


His chronic pains he long had borne with 
grief, 

He took Sweet Fern, and found the wish‘d 
relief. 


Obituary. 
ee 


The City-Inspector Reports the death of 65 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 9th of December, 1815— 
of the following Diseases : 


Abcess 1, apoplexy 2, burned 1, casualty 
1,* catarrah 1, child-bed 1, Consumption 15, 
convulsions 4, diarrhoeal, dropsy 5, dropsy 
in the head 2, fever, hectic 1, fever typhus 1, 
hives 1, inflammation of the bowels 1, in- 
fluenza 1, insanity 1, locked jaw 1, old age 
1, pleurisy 1, pneumonia 3, small-pox 13, 
teething 1, unknown 1, whooping cough 3, 
worms 1—Total, 65. 

* A boy, three yeas old, killed by a coach 
running over him. 


DIED, 


Mr. Garrit Heyer, aged 66, an old and 
respectable inhabitant of this city, 

Mrs. Christiana Martin, widow of the late 
capt. Aaron Martin, in the 95th year of her 
age, 

ii. Sarah Woodruff, wife of Mr. George 
Woodruff, in the 26th year of her age. 

Mr. John C. Fox, in the 28th year of his age. 

Mrs. Catharine Hinman, in the 76th year 
of her age. 

Mr. Benjamin Ackerly, aged 43. 

Mr. Hiram Gardner, aged 47. 

Mr. Charles M‘Lean, aged 54. 

Mrs. Sarah Cargill, aged 85. 

Mrs. Catherine Cowell, 

Mr. Andrew M‘Ilwain, aged 20. 

Mrs. Susannah Berdan, consort of Mr. 
David Berdan, in the 47th year of her age. 

Mrs. Mary Banks, wife of Mr. Mathew, 
Banks, in the 47th year of her age, 


At Brook Haven, (L. L) on the 29th Nov. 
Merritt S. Woodhull, esq. in advanced age. 
He was distinguished for his benevolenee, 
piety and public usefulness. 
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CURE FOR DEAFNESS. the ears and head, which he finds de* 
‘Creascs as the hearing improves He 
’ , 
From the Gent/eman’s pagans, F POPS ‘can now hear the clock tick, which 
The inclosed case of Mr. Grosvenor of Ox-' before he could not hear strike. 

ford, the celebrated surgeon, has excited Nov 19. 1813 


considerable curiosity. He has publish- 
ed it himself in the form of a handbill, to 


save the trouble of replying to the numer. |! ANECDOTE. 


ous enquiries «ddressed to him, and sev- | Saal . 
See ae aoe pnt *¥* It is well known that the name of Nich. 
fms _olas has been generaily abreviated into 
Count Oriosse, who, about three -Vick. An cold negro by the name of 
weeks ago, called upon Mr Grosvenor Harry, who livedin New-Jersey some 
to consult him respecting his lady,ob- , years ago, commonly made it his prac- 
serving how exceeding deaf he was, tice, on holidays, to go round among 
recommended the use oftobacco smoke the gentry, begging. One Christmas 
which bad cured a Russian geutle- | morning, meeting Mr Nicholas G--, 
man in three weeks who bad been deaf he thus accosted him— Good morn- 
twenty years. The remedy being so |ing, Massa G ; me wish you a 
very different from any that bad ever || melly Clismu»—Please to gib poor 
been recommended to Mr. Grosvenor, |jole Negur sis pence dis morning.” 
induced hiin to make the experiment, || Mr. »(who well knew the Negro, 
which is, to fill the mouth with the |}but determined to have a little fun) 
smoke of the strongest tobacco, and ||replied, with some degree of stern- 
instantly to close the mouth and nose, |) Ness, “ Who are you?”— Massa no 
and make ail the effort possible as if|/know me?” answered the Newros 
you meant to force the smoke through ||“ My name Harry—dey call me ole - 
the nose, which must be prevented, by}; Harry” * Olid Harry ! says Mr, G, 
holding the nostril® very tight ; this}/they call the Devil old Harry.”"—— 
_ forces the back passage (the custach- {| Yes Massa, replied the negro, some 
lan tube) into the ear.—The efforts time old Harry—sometime ole Nick.” 
must be repeated until one or both]; Mr G was so well pleased with the 
ears give a crack, when the hearing | Fepartee, that he gave the Negro a 

















returns dollar. 
The first night Mr Grosvenor made ee 


the trial; after the third effort, the | Idleness isthe most painful situauon 
right (his best) ear gave a violent| of the mind, as standing still, accord- 
crack, or po); and wu his great aston-| ing to Galen, isofthe body. The irk- 
ishment, he heard immediately. He || someness of being idle is humourous- 
repeats the process every evening tll! ly put off by Voltaire’s old woman, in 
the right ear regularly cracks, when!,Candide, who puts it to the philoso- 
the hearing improves. About three. pher, which is worst ; to experience 
evenings ago the left ear cracked for | all the miseries through which every 
the first time and he now hears tolera- || one of us have passed, or, to remain 
bly well with it ; before, it wasscarce- here doing nothing. 

hy possible to make him hear, even EO TE EE RE TT 
with the assistance of a trumpet. He THE MUSEUM, 

observes, that as he continues the ‘ 
practice it is longer before the « ffect}'S published every Saturday, as usual, at 
takes place, so that he now smokes THREE DOLLARS per annum, or fifty. 
and uses the efforts from a quarter to twonumbers, by JAMES ORAM, No. 106 
halt an bour before the cars crack. Water-Street, u little below the Coffee 
He meansto pursue the plan every |} House, New-York. City Subseribers te 
night ; for in addition to deafness, he pay one half, and country subscribers the 
was trgubled with incessant noise in! hele, in advance. 














